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the richest unexplored field for the naturalist in the world. Although 
Japan has been pretty well exhausted by travellers since it has been 
opened to foreigners, there is a spirit and dash about Lord George 
Campbell's scramble into the interior which makes it the most attractive 
part of his book. 

Our author left the Challenger at Valparaiso, crossing the Pampas to 
Buenos Ayres, and here we reluctantly part with him. Asa light and 
sparkling narrative of observation and adventure in little-known regions 
it deserves high commendation. 



10. — A Woman-Hater: A Novel. By Charles Beade. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1877. 8vo (paper), pp. 178. 

After some of his more recent novels, — *'A Simpleton," "The Wan- 
dering Heir," " A Terrible Temptation," — there seemed reason to fear 
that those who heartily admired the true and characteristic side of Mr. 
Charles Beade's work were to see no more of it. A quantity of his 
mere mannerisms, often offensively exaggerated, and altogether unsus- 
tained by the real strength that had once justified them, remained as 
somewhat melancholy reminders of his earlier books. An artificial 
harshness and bluntness, if not coarseness, labored in vain to recall the 
real virility and outspokenness of his best writing. It certainly ap- 
peared as though what had shown itself to be a master-hand was losing 
or abandoning its power. 

" A Woman-Hater " is chiefly valuable because it revives the hope 
that this may not be so. It is by no means a great book ; but it is still 
a capital novel, and there are parts of it which no one but the real 
Charles Beade could possibly have written, — characteristic passages that 
have not only the old manner, but the old force. A certain vigor in the 
action, a snap and pithiness in all the talk, are like the strong, unhack- 
neyed quality that made his earlier stories what they were ; and his 
unfailing element of an absorbing purpose, — a cause to champion, such 
as calls out his energies completely, — is more conspicuous than ever. 
His vigorous defence of women as physicians, which is the leading mo- 
tive of this book, is quite as strong a piece of special pleading as any 
to be found in all his works. 

It is possible that the novel-reader will not find in Dr. Bhoda Gale a 
very welcome addition to Mr. Beade's dramatis persona?. The sudden- 
ness with which she makes her' entry into a plot in which she ob- 
viously is not needed will seem to many a most false and inartistic method 
of forcing a discussion on a special topic. But general rules can hardly 
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be applied to Mr. Reade ; -when at his best, as in this case, he justifies 
his own infraction of them. It is as impossible to resent the means by 
which he introduces to us such a chapter as this already famous one on 
women in medicine, as it is to quarrel with the management of Hardie's 
exposure of mad-houses in " Very Hard Cash," or the preternaturally 
acute and infallible Eden in "Never Too Late to Mend." Neither 
Hardie nor Eden nor Rhoda Gale is to be tried by the every-day stand- 
ard of quiet probabilities ; each of them is the entirely possible em- 
bodiment of one intense idea, which each impresses on the reader with 
a force that keeps it clearly marked when the whole surrounding inci- 
dent and action of the story is forgotten. The man who can do this 
may be forgiven much besides, and yet be called a master. We may 
smile as we will at the way in which Mr. Reade's novels are remembered 
and referred to, — " This was the insane asylum story " ; " That was the 
book about women doctors " ; but when we gain the power to fix our 
own leading idea so firmly and exactly in the public mind that it can 
never be drawn out again, and will always be a tingling reminder of an 
abuse or its remedy, we see that this is no small matter. As to the 
function of the novel in the case, that is an old question between Mr. 
Reade and certain of his critics; and one we gladly leave to their 
debate. 

11. — Mesmerism, Spiritualism, etc., Historically and Scientifically Con- 
sidered. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
1877. 12mo. pp. 152. 

This little volume contains in an enlarged and completed form two 
lectures which the author originally delivered before the London Insti- 
tution, and has since published as contributions to Fraser's Magazine. 
His effort is to show that what is called spiritualism is an epidemic 
delusion, like the delusions which have prevailed in past times in regard 
to magic, witchcraft, mesmeric clairvoyance, and things of that sort, 
and that its phenomena may be fully accounted for on rational prin- 
ciples without assuming the existence of hitherto unknown forces. His 
chief reliance is upon the well-known fact that where the mind is sub- 
jected to a dominant idea it is predisposed to see, feel, and hear the things 
it expects to see, feel, and hear, and is thus easily deceived by its own 
fancies. This he calls the state of expectancy, and avers that no re- 
liance is to be placed upon the testimony of persons affected by it. He 
further declares that most of the performances of spiritual mediums 
are performed by trickery, and that all of them, so far as they contra- 
dict uniform experience, are absurd. His proofs and illustrations are 



